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Dedicated. 


XThe 

44 Ho^al  fit  pcavi: 


inscribe?)  to  tbe  <&ueen. 


Det  Majesty  gracfousl^  accepted  tbis  ©i>e. 


T^HOU  Queenly-Gem,  twin  Attribute  of  pow'r, 

Within  a  Kingdom's  crown — the  metal  wreath 

Anointing  majesty  in  three-fold  Flow'r 

(Whose  perfume,  lent  by  Heav'n,  ne'er  wastes  in 
death) 

Th'  appraiser's  voice  speaks  lovingly 
From  depths  of  oriental  bosom  true, 

The  key-note  of  its  heart's  doxology 
Conveyed  on  diapason  notes  of  blue. 
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As  Naaman  of  old  did  ask  with  pride  : 

"  Are  not  the  waters  of  Damascus  best  ? 
"  Then,  let  me  find  within  that  silv'ry  tide 

"  My  potent  cordial,  and  ignore  the  rest," 
So  must  the  leper  world  of  pomp  and  sin 

Acknowledge  England's  hydropathic  worth, 
And  find  the  antidote  which  lies  within — 

A  meek  but  peerless  Pearl  in  all  the  earth. 
(May  He  Who  walks  the  pearly  strand  of  Life 

Pick  up  this  Stone  and  wear  It  in  His  Crown,1 
When  earthly  floods  have  ceased  to  roll  their  strife, 

And  Jasper  Stream  reclaims  It  as  Its  own  ! 
Let  Michael's  archangelic  pen  indent 

Upon  the  sapphire  scroll  of  Heaven's  cope 

The  Passport  of  an  earthly  goddess  sent, 

At  last,  Ambassadress  of  England's  hope  !) 
1.  See  Malachi  iii.,  17. 
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Thou  hast  Thy  Jubilee  long  past,  and  now 

Fair  Time's  true  voice  hath  told  the  gladsome  tale 
That  queen,  and  wife,  and  mother,  widow,  Thou 

Can'st  be  a  woman,  too,  till  life  shall  fail. 
Hath  Heaven  made  Thee  mistress  o'er  Thy  fate, 

Or  doth  Fate  emulate  Thy  people's  love  ? 
Oh,  blessed  ornament  of  England's  State ; 

Revered  and  loved  on  earth — sealed  for  Above 
The  waves  of  life  e'er  dash  Thee,  Pearly-Gem  ; 

Yet,  feeling  safe  within  Thy  parent  home 
Thou  nestlest  (like  the  ivy  to  the  stem) 

Within  Thy  corner,  only  forth  to  come 
When  angel-divers  grasp  Thy  domicile 

And  with  a  sacred  right  the  Treasure  bear 
Unto  a  World  of  kindred  sands  and  style 

(Not  now  to  button  vanity  with  care). 
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Fair  Nature  rivals  sends  in  all  her  things, 

But  ne'er  'mong  men  provided  enemies — 
These  they  e'er  make  themselves,  and  Friendship  flings 

Herself  away  on  human  vanities. 
The  cataract,  in  envy  of  the  sea, 

Doth  arrogate  a  simile  pearl  of  spray  : 
And  e'en  the  lowly  lake  (veiled  modestly, 

As  woman  proudly  counterfeits  each  day) 
Has  sudden  spleen  and  jealousy  so  strong 

That  fain  twould  tempt  another  Discord  throw 
Her  golden,   uicy  ball  into  the  throng 

Of  waters'  natural,  aesthetic  show. 
(If  she  were  but  to  fling  the  fruit  to-day, 

There  would  be  found  a  ready,  fond  heiress 
Of  Juno,  anxious  to  enact  that  play, 

Whose  plot  is  but  prospective  love's  caress ; 
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And  modern  Venus  anxious  to  surpass, 

Who,  breathless,  would  obtest — or  strangle  him  !— 

Paris's  beauty-doom  of  Nothing's  lass  I1 

Why  they  of  old — and  now — should  not  compete, 
not  limb 

Nor  face,  but  for  transcendent  Pallas'  head, 

The  consistory  of  all  wisdom  made— 
Alas  !  that  high  Minerva  to  such  sport  was  led  ! — 

I  cannot  tell,  beyond  "  a  spade's  a  spade !") 
The  lake,  with  trembling  modesty  and  coy, 

Would  rival  cataract  and  ocean  vast 
By  furnishing  a  sunbeam  with  a  buoy 

Of  bubble-pearl  (but  not  so  long  to  last.) 
Another  rival,  beauteous  pearl,  hast  thou  : 

The  frost,  in  treaty  with  a  raindrop  sly, 
Doth  sport  the  semblance  of  thy  matchless  brow, 

Till  thy  gallant  Apollo  makes  it  die. 

1.  Job  vi.,  18,  21 ;  and  vii.,  8.  Also  see  Proverbs  xii.,  7 ; 
Paalms  cxliv.,  4  (Prayer  Book  version) ;  Isaiah  xxix.,  20  ; 
xli.,  12  and  24  :  and  Amos  vi.,  13. 
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And  yet  another  rival !     (Troy  ne'er  caused 

So  many  Mars's  rivals,  e'en  to  death — 
Who  for  the  noble  trophy  never  paused 

Till  Glory  eternised  them  in  her  wreath. 
Ah,  beauty,  for  remorse  pray  veil  thy  face ! 

Why  did'st  thou  prick  fair  Phrygia's  artery 
Of  peace,  and  to  thy  lasting,  deep  disgrace 

Erect  a  purple  monument  to  be 
More  fatal  than  the  basilisk  to  man  j1 

A  mausoleum  for  those  snared  by  lips  f 
Arcadian  bow'r  shaded  by  Ate's  ban  ? 

The  carmine  tear,  through  thee,  to-day  still  drips). 
The  last  audacious  rival  pearl  has  been 

As  Banquo's  glass,  and  shows  us  still  one  more  : 
The  dewdrop — gentle  dewdrop — with  a  sheen 

From  Hyperion,  who  in  sweet  amour, 

1.  Ecclesiastes  vii.,  26.      2.  Proverbs  vii.,  21  and  23. 

Varium  et  mutabile  semper  foemina.—VmGiL  {JZneid  iv.,  569). 

"  OpKovs  iyib  yvvaiKds  as  vdwp  ypd<pw. — Sophocles. 
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Doth  woo  its  crystal  beauty  and  conspire 

T'  unthrone  the  pearly  kingdom's  queen 
By  vainly  trying  to  her  throne  aspire 

In  sov'reign  virtue,  purity  serene. 
The  dewdrop  better  had  contented  be 

To  simply  grace  the  mountain's  faithful  breast 
With  necklet  of  Heav'ns  diamonds,  and  see 

The  lamp  which  lights  the  world  in  it  compressed. 
(Yet  such  is  man — and  woman,  too  ;  why  not  ? 

They,  discontent  with  all  commodities 
Which  best  can  appertain  to  mortals'  lot 

Ere  reaching  Rubicon-life's  boundaries, 
Mount  Pegasus,  by  Pluto  shod  in  hell, 

And  scale  the  skyish  dome  (which  quarantines 
Mankind — all  Babel- ladders  it  will  fell) 

To  put  up  shutters  on  the  sun  that  shines ; 


IO 

Unmake  Pleiades,  Orion,  Arcturus,1 

And  snuff  night's  incandescent  lantern  out, 
Till  each  Briarean-inflated  ass 

Himself  doth  find  most  silly  past  a  doubt, 
And  is  transformed  into  a  fixed  post 

For  th'  index  finger  of  contempt  to  point — 
Till  in  his  Himalayan  flights  he's  lost 

And  dew-fell  pity  him  doth  now  anoint.) 
But  now  my  muse  unto  the  Pearl  of  pearls 

Doth  turn,  like  sailor's  needle  to  the  North, 
By  whose  coy  point  he  e'er  his  sail  unfurls, — 

We,  too,  a  Loadstone  have  of  speakless  worth. 
Thou,  Pearl,  art  like  a  crystal  in  the  glass 

Of  England's  hour,  and  she  looks  anxious  on 

And  guards  thee  with  a  care  none  can  surpass, 

Lest  through  transparent  groove  too  soon  Thou 'rt  gone 
1.  Job  ix.,  U  ;  also  see  xxxviii.,  31  and  32. 


II 

("  Transparent  ?"    Nay,  my  muse  misguides  my  pen  ; 

For  there  is  no  small  crevice  in  the  door 
Of  neighbouring  Eternity  for  men 

To  peep  on  that  thin  path  o'er  which  no  more 
They  may  retrace  their  steps  by  fear's  desire, — 

I  therefore  should  have  called  the  strait  opaque^ 
Without  a  guide,  save  hope,  and  not  with  dire 

And  dark  distrust  which  makes  the  pilgrim  quake 
When  setting  foot  to  face  the  stern  cross-roads 

More  tortuous  than  the  Cretan  labyrinth  : 
Our  fair,  Most  Gracious  Harbinger  forbodes 

No  faithless  fear  of  Her  Crown  amaranth.) 
May  God  this  hour-glass  of  our  fatherland 

From  dark  hand-touches  of  unhallow'd  foes 
Preserve  within  the  palm  of  His  right  Hand, 

And  statesmen  help  to  give  our  home  repose  ! 
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Then  dear  old  England  (modern  Greece  to-day) 

Shall  smile  with  peace  and  plenty  long  and  sure, 
Preserve  her  glorious  records  past  decay — 

The  universal  emblem  of  the  pure. 
Fond  Land,  whoe'er  shall  steal  thy  honour'd  pride, 

Thy  mystic  sway  of  virtue  o'er  the  earth, 
Thy  warm  compassion  reaching  far  and  wide, 

Thy  Naval  laurel,  or  thy  martial  wreath  ? 
No  guardian  o'er  his  ward  more  kind  than  thou 

O'er  us  thy  foster'd  sons  and  daughters  true ; 
The  knot  which  binds  our  hearts  to  thee  from  now 

Till  death  no  Alexander  can  cut  through, 
For  twisted  with  love's  myriad  fibres  strong, 

Our  lives  with  thine  are  blent  till  that  divorce 
Which  death  decrees  to  all  shall  part  us  long, 

And  our  fond  souls  fly  loth  their  stranger  course  ! 
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May  cherubim  and  seraphim  with  wings 

Of  guardian  love  and  jealousy  divine, 
Hover  round  England's  ark  whose  Treasure  flings 

The  light  of  purity1  on  Stately  shrine  ! 
More  precious  still  may  Heav'n's  angelic  host 

Through  deathless  time  marked  on  the  dial-grave, 
Preserve  our  wheaten  Staff;  then,  though  'tis  lost 

To  England  (in  her  barren  soil  to  wave 
And  nod  her  ripened,  golden  ears  no  more) 

The  amber  Straw  will  garner'd  constantly 
In  sunny  Gran'ry  be  and  warmer  Shore, 

Where  roof  of  Barn  an  Emerald  shall  be2 — 
Earth's  blasts  subsided  into  zephyrs  calm  ; 

For  England's  frosts,  an  Eden's  Summer  sweet  f 
For  husbandman,  creation's  Great  I  AM  ; 

For  sheaf,  the  downy  prop  of  His  High  Seat.4 

1.  Proverbs  iv.,  18.     2.  Revelations  iv.,  3.     3.  Joel  ii.,  3. 
4.  Revelations  v.,  11. 
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Then,  England's  Philomela,  sing  Thy  song 

Of  virtue,  truth,  and  peace,  and  joy,  and  love 
To  all  the  world  with  its  old  envious  throng, 

Before  thy  prison's  door  God  does  remove, — 
And,  Echo,  chant  it  in  the  ocean's  nook, 

That  thus  this  Bird's  apotheosis  be 
The  archetypic  Pearl,  in  Kedron's  brook 

No  more,  but  Jordan's  Flood  eternally  ! 
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-THOUGHTS." 

"Thoughts  " — crystal  pebbles  for  the  lightning  feet 

Of  minds  to  traverse  over  to  Desire. 

With  hearts  apart  which  once  together  beat, 

We  feel  their  tender  throb  still  in  our  thoughts. 

These  glow-worms  light  our  souls  o'er  dreary  tracks, 

Through  labyrinthic  life  and  dayless  death. 

Who  hath  not  mental  felt  the  warm  embrace 

Of  some  dear  friend  for  ever  lost  to  him  ? 

Or  who,  by  touching  some  fond  toy  of  it, 

Hath  not  again  enclasp'd  a  vanish'd  hand  ? 

And  who,  upon  the  ivories  of  thought, 
Hears  not  the  music  echoes  of  a  voice 
Which  once  inspired  the  organ  of  the  mind  ? 
With  these  silk  strings  we  weave  dear  memories, 
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And  hold  the  souls  of  others  in  our  own. 

Our  thoughts  are  gleaners  of  the  wayside  flow'rs 

Along  the  highway  of  our  earthly  life — 

Flow'rs  which  "  come  forth  and  quickly  are  cut  down."1 

How  oft  a  thought,  when  rightful  acted  on, 

Rears  up  a  monument  on  mortal  dust, 

To  tell  the  fever'd  world  that  out  of  clay 

Dull  man  might  rise  to  nobler  heights  than  dross. 

Thoughts  will  convey  us,  in  the  midst  of  strife, 

To  that  sweet  breast  which  fondly  throbs  for  us  : 

These  zephyr  wings  transport  us  faithfully 

From  worldly  grief  to  soothing  joy  at  home. 

We  commune,  in  these  mental  accents  clear, 

With  those  affection'd  friends  who've  left  us  lone ; 

We  hear  again  their  laughing,  merry  notes — 

We  paint  a  smile  upon  the  rigid  face. 
1.  Job  xiv.,  2. 
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(Thoughts — thoughts,  unfurl  your  airy  sails  tonight ; 
And  He  who  grasps  th'  unsteady  human  wheel, 
E'er  pilot  us  safe  o'er  the  course  of  life, 

And  drop  our  anchor  with  His  own  right  Hand  !) 

:o: 

TO  * 

The  golden  vase  of  friendship  fond, 

Though  broke  by  Fate's  malignant  hand, 
A  higher  Pow'r  cements  the  bond, 
And  silent  love  enclasps  the  band. 

:o: 

TO  THE  FLOWER  "FORGET-ME-NOT." 
Thy  voice,  fond  flow'r  (which  doth  not  die) 

When  I'm  by  temp'ral  life  forgot, 
Shall  echo  my  last,  fervent  sigh, 

And  whisper:  "World,, forge t-me-wt." 
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TO  * 

(On  Spring  Day.) 

The  autumn  killed  our  beauteous  flow'r, 
And  winter  sepulchred  its  bloom, 

But  by  the  spring's  enchanting  pow'r 
The  bud  forsakes  its  cruel  tomb. 

:o: 


TO  *. 

(On  the  Fading  of  a  Flower  Given.) 

Flow'rs  may  fade  and  blossoms  droop, 
And  their  fragrance  vanish  quite, — 

Hearts  held  in  fond  friendship's  loop 
Brave  the  winter  and  the  night. 


:o:- 


TO  * 

"  Forget  thee  ?"     Ay,  I  will 

When  Heaven's  sun  forgets  to  shine  : 
Like  it,  fruition  I'll  instil 

And  warm  the  bud  to  grow  for  mine 
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EPIGRAM. 

Man  soundly  in  a  slumber  lay 
When  he  at  first  a  wife  did  take, 

But  he  who'd  catch  an  Eve  to-day 
Must  needs  be  very  wide  awake. 


■:o:- 


ANOTHER. 
When  Balaam's  ass  spoke  out  of  old 

To  shame  his  master  by  his  voice, 
He  spoke  for  us,  with  feeling  bold, — 

Oft  donkeys  over  men  rejoice  ! 
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THE   ROSE, 

She  had  been  reading  long, 
And  now  hath  turn'd  a  leaf : 

11  Ah,  bud,  amid  the  throng 
Of  men  I  find  relief 

"  In  gazing  upon  thee, 
For  in  thy  face  so  fair 

Another  do  I  see 

Smiling  on  me  from  there  ! 

"But  oh,  dear  bud,  he's  gone 
And  left  me  years  ago — 

Death  made  him  leave  me  lone, 
And  did  divorce  us  two. 
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"With  his  own  hand  he pluck'd 
Thee  in  thy  bloom  and  gave 

Thee  (which  no  bee  had  suck'd 
Scent  from)  me  that  I'd  have 

"  A  symbol  of  his  love. 

Yet  this  was  not  required, 
For,  like  the  birds  above, 

He  sang  with  love  untired. 

"  Alas— alas,  fond  rose, 
He  faded,  like  thou  hast ! 

My  heart  its  mate  did  lose— 
My  sunbeam  quickly  pass'd. 

u  I  cannot  see  his  form 

Though  faded,  like  I  yours 

(Still  virgin  from  the  worm) 
But  all  love's  summer  hours 


"I  on  thy  dial  count. 

The  ling'ring  scent  thou  hast 
As  incense  sweet  doth  mount 

To  me  from  him  hence  pass'd. 

"  Thou  art  the  altar  sweet 

Which  weds  eterne  our  hearts ; 

'  I  do '  each  one  doth  greet, 
And  love's  kiss  nothing  parts. 

"  I'll  be  the  bride  again, 
And  thus  will  wed  him  true. 

There,  kissing  thee  in  pain 
My  soul  is  where  his  flew. 

"  Ah,  I  have  dropt  a  tear 

Upon  thy  petal  dry, 
But  'twill  not,  never  fear, 

Restore  thee— thou  must  die. 
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"  Tears  cannot  call  thee  back 
To  life,  nor  him,  else  I 

Should  not  now  that  hand  lack 
Which  pluck'd  thee  too  to  die. 

"  I'm  sleepy  now, — I'll  dream 
Of  him  and  all  the  past 

That  thus  I  still  may  seem 
To  hold  my  heaven  fast." 


:o:- 


THE  KING  AND  THE  BEGGAR. 

A  beggar  sat  beside  the  castle  gate — 

The  king  was  passing  in  his  morning  walk. 

The  beggar  rose  to  go,  but  was  too  late : 

The  king  approach'd,  and  graciously  did  talk. 
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"  Thou  meanest  of  my  subjects,  why  this  plight — 

This  lack  of  warm  apparel,  roof,  and  food  ? 
Thou  hast  the  hale  of  manhood  blushing  bright 

Upon  thy  cheek — thy  limbs  speak  vigour  good. 
Sure  thou  can'st  find  some  honest  toil  to  win 

More  happiness  than  now  thine  eye  bespeaks, 
And  to  protect  thy  gaping  body  thin — 

To  find  that  social  joy  each  mortal  seeks.5' 
The  beggar  heaved  a  sigh — yet,  not  of  woe, 

For  it,  unsought  and  undeserved,  lodged  in 
His  present  state, — he  deeply  sigh'd  to  know 

That  even  mighty  kings  should  yet  have  been 
Bereft  of  that  one  wisdom  which  doth  teach 

The  secret  of  one's  fate  divinely  cast. 
He  faltered  out  :  "  Dread  king,  I  do  beseech 

Your  pardon,  but  how  long  doth  man's  life  last  ?' 
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The  King : 
"  No  mortal  can  tell  this, — his  life  is  God's." 

The  Beggar : 
"  Then,  can'st  thou  know  not  why  a  pauper  plods 
In  misery  through  life  by  God  decreed 
(For,  sire,  from  fortune  I'm  reduced  indeed, 
And  not  by  wantonness,  or  vice,  but  by 
Being  too  good  to  those  who  now  me  fly.) 

Ay,  I've  myself  commanded -but  I'll  not 

Recite  those  joys  greater  now  when  forgot. 

My  liege,  who  makes  the  laws  of  this  fair  land  ?" 

King : 
"  I ;  and  my  subject  is  this  fair  England." 

Beggar : 
"Who  barter's  peace  with  foreign  realms,  my  sire?" 
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King : 
"  My  sceptre's  sway  preserves  such  peace  entire." 

Beggar : 
11  Who  can  your  sicknesses  try  to  remove  ?" 

King : 
"  My  pick'd  physician — him  I  best  do  love." 

Beggar : 
"  What  state  of  mortals  are  your  courtiers  ?" 

King : 
"  The  highest  born  and  those  of  blood  next  theirs." 

Beggar : 
11  What  doth  avail  when  one  king  quits  the  throne?" 

King : 
"  His  royal  issue  keeps  the  chair  alone." 

Beggar  : 
"  Great  majesty,  what  pow'r  and  joy  is  thine  ! 

But  they,  like  tended  garden  blossoms  twine 
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By  force  and  art — not  like  the  wilder  flow'rs 
Of  kindred  nature,  beauty,  scent,  whose  bow'rs 
Are  naked  and  uncared-for  nooks  of  earth, 
Yet  as  pure  scent  gives  God  Who  gave  them  birth. 
Oh,  king  of  earth,  dost  thou  make  laws  of  Fate  ? 
Thou  answ'rest  not     Dost  thou  rule  Death  so  great  ? 
Speak,  sire,  not  hesitate.     Can'st  thou  make  peace 
Within  man's  soul — command  it  once  to  cease  ? 
Nay,  be  not  silent.     Hath  thy  leech  an  herb 
To  antidote  Death's  sting — it's  worm's  fang  curb  ? 
Still  silent,  sire.     What  courtiers  can  fawn  round 
Thy  breathless  corpse  and  loose  thy  tongue  then  bound? 
Thine  answer.     What  most  royal  blood  doth  start 
On  thy  decease  to  dynastise  thy  heart  ? 
Unanswered  ?     Then,  I  will  pursue  my  way  : 
The  beggar  takes  his  leave  of  royal  clay." 
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LINES 

WRITTEN    BENEATH   THE   PICTURE   OF   AN   ANGEL. 

Empyreal  being, — with  thy  hallow'd  glance 
And  form  created  from  ethereal  space, 
Borne  on  the  softest  sails  of  feather'd  down 
Through  regions  where  celestial  zephyrs  float ; 
With  movements  which  Heav'n's  Graces  e'er  control ; 
With  steps  which  fall  as  lightly  as  God's  breath 
When  on  thine  embassage  in  azure  realms  ; 
And  more  than  all,  with  that  grand  majesty 
Which  throws  a  glorious  halo  round  thy  form : 
With  eyes  of  dazzling  lustre  rainbows  lit ; 
Thy  charms  are  Nature's  purest  elements 
And  essences  of  all  celestial  light, — 
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Thou  who  upon  thy  radiant  brow  sublime 
Eternal  wear'st  the  roseate  hues  of  youth 
With  bloom  carnation'd  in  the  richest  tint  : 
Thy  marbled-surface  form  is  sculptured  fine 
And  glass'd  with  brilliance  Omnipotent : 
Thy  mantle  soft  was  wove  in  virgin  snow : 
Thy  foot  that  measures  treadless  spheres  Above 
Doth  glide  as  smoothly  as  a  beam  of  light  : 
Thy  smiling  mouth  is  like  a  crimson  cloud 
Dividing  in  the  sunset  sky  at  eve, 
Whose  twin  and  placid  streak  doth  graceful  show 
The  pearly  brightness  of  a  newer  sky  : 
Thine  aspect  wears  serenity  profound, 
And  holiness  doth  all  thy  movements  hush  : 
Thine  anthem'd  accents  echo  Heav'nly  choirs, 
And  all  thy  words  are  whispers  straight  from  God  : 
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Thy  beauty  kindles  in  poor  mortals  here 
A  newer  fire  and  draws  their  souls  away  : 
Enchanted  by  thy  presence,  we  must  gaze 
And  gaze,  then  helpless  fall  asleep  in  dreams : 
Thy  hair  which  wears  the  gloss  of  splendour  rare 
And  is  of  satin  spun  from  loom  divine, 
Doth  curl  so  jealously  about  thy  neck, 
As  if  to  hide  thy  charms  from  envy's  eye, — 
Our  words  from  out  the  mortal  lexicon 
Fail  to  describe  thee  and  thine  attributes, 
And  all  the  language  our  dull  souls  command 
Exhausts  itself  by  calling  such  as  thee  : 
"  Most  beautiful,  soft  spirit  glory-lit," — 
Thou  paragon  creation  over  man, 

Oh,  blame  us  not  if  from  our  lowly  clay 
We,  by  the  mocking  limning  of  thyself 
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Our  limitable  brains  in  fancy  draw 
With  thine  absorbing  attributes  divine, 
Dare  to  uplift  to  thee  our  mental  eyes 

And  long  for  bliss  to  live  eterne  with  thee  ! 
:o: 

-ONLY  A  LITTLE  BROKEN  VOW." 

She  ponder'd  long  and  silently, 

And  thus  express'd  her  thoughts  at  last : 

"  He's  gone  to  war  and  may  not  be 
Preserv'd  to  here  again  be  cast 

And  ask  fulfilment  of  my  vow. 

"  This  stranger,  who  proposed  to  me, 

Is  settled  in  this  homely  land, 
And  he  is  handsome  and  wealthy — 

Has  servants  in  his  high  command. 
Could  I  but  break  one  little  vow  ! 
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"  Besides,  if  he  my  soldier  come 

Safe  back  in  future  time,  he  would 
But  pleased  be  at  my  high'r  home 

And  joys  than  he  could  give.     Oh,  should 
I  break  my  simple  little  vow  ? 

"  If  I  can  barter  happiness 

And  comforts  greater  than  I  thought 
A  humble  maid  could  e'er  possess, — 

If  I  life's  higher  walk  had  bought 
By  just  a  little  broken  vow, 

11  My  truest  friend  should  be  but  glad 
Of  my  achievement,  and  I'll  ask 

(If  he  return)  him  if  he'll  add 

Forgiveness — as  his  love's  best  task — 
For  breaking  such  a  little  vow, 
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"  111  do  it, — yes.     Come,  stranger,  here 

I  give  my  hand  to  thee  as  wife  : 
My  former  love  doth  disappear, 

And  I'll  forget  midst  happy  life 

Only  a  little  broken  vow." 
*  *  *  # 

Life  merely  hovers  in  that  frame 
A  widow  bears  in  sickly  bed  : 

From  that  bronzed  face  (as  if  in  shame) 
She  turns  her  greyish,  languid  head, 
Whose  lips  once  made  a  little  vow. 

The  rude,  but  honour'd,  soldier  bent 

In  tender  sympathy  and  love 
O'er  her,  and  silently  hath  sent 

A  humble  prayer  for  her  Above — 
For  her  who  broke  one  little  vow. 
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She  falters  out :  "  My  life  has  been 
Unhappy,  sad  :  can  you  forgive  ? 
I'm  going, — let  me  on  you  lean." 
She  sinks,  but  asks  God  to  forgive 
Only  a  little  broken  vow ! 


■:o:- 


THE  THREE   SISTERS. 

"  You  ask  me  what  my  choice  is,  dears," 
Said  Mabel  unto  Maud  and  May, 

"  I'll  wed  some  wealthy  man  of  years, 
And  early  hold  voluptuous  sway." 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  hate  the  world 

With  all  its  avarice  and  sin, 
In  which,"  said  Maud,  "  we  all  are  hurl'd  : 

The  holy  convent  place  me  in." 
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"  What,  leave  our  widow  mother  lone 

In  her  old  age  mid  life's  false  friends  ? 
Leave  her  to  know  more  woes  than  one 

(For  age,"  said  May,    "  a  sorrow  sends)  ?" 

"  But  when  I'm  rich  I  can  increase 
Her  happiness  and  comfort  too," 

Responded  Mabel.     "But  her  peace 
Of  mind  may  be  destroy'd  while  you 

"  Climb  upward  to  your  stranger  state," 
Replied  the  meeker  May.     "  But  I 

Within  the  cloister  can  elate 

Her,  for  I  should  pure  live  and  die," 

Too  fondly  gentle  Maud  opined. 

Responded  May  :  "  But,  sister  dear, 
Our  mother,  by  this  hearth  enshrined, 

Needs  love's  best  incense  burnt  more  near. 
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7,  sisters,  will  me  dedicate 

To  our  most  loving  mother  e'er. 

No  newer  love  shall  change  my  state  : 
Life  wed  our  souls — divorceless  pair  !" 


■:o:< 


THE  ALBUM'S  MISSING  FACE 

"  There,  close  the  book,  my  darling,  now  ; 
I've  shown  you  all  the  faces  there." 
"  But  mamma,  there's  no  picture  here — 

This  page  is  blank,  do  tell  me  how." 

"  Ah,  once  there  lived  within  that  space 

The  vision  of  your  papa  dear  : 

I  use  it  now  to  urn  a  tear 
When  I  behold  the  missing  face. 
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'■  I  could  not  suffer,  child,  to  see 
His  life  so  mock'd  by  human  art — 
For  his  dear  image  in  my  heart 

More  life-like  rests  and  constantly." 

"  But,  mamma,  I  forget  him,  and 
Should  love  to  have  his  picture  seen 
And  known  what  sort  of  pa  he'd  been." 

"  My  darling,  he  in  other  Land 

"  Is  waiting  now  to  clasp  you  close 
Within  his  holier  arms,  and  kiss 
The  babe  who  gave  him  earthly  bliss." 

"  But,  mamma,  why  did  you  him  lose  ?" 

"  Some  angel,  child,  was  jealous  of 
Thy  mother's  dear  possession,  so 
Forced  him  from  out  her  arms  to  go 

And  learn  celestial  brides  to  love. 
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"  More  tears  would  flow  from  my  free  eyes 
Had  I  his  picture  still  kept  here  : 
Mine  eyes  invert  and  view  most  clear 

Himself,  who  in  my  heart  doth  rise. 

"  From  this  frail  book  they  could  efface 
Him,  but  no  man  e'er  from  this  heart ! 
Come,  child,  for  now  my  tears  do  start, 

And  we  can't  paint  the  missing  face  !" 


THE    FLOWERS. 

"  Come,  twist  me  a  garland  of  posies," 
Said  Flossy  to  Maggie  one  day, 

"  I've  gather'd  these  beautiful  roses 
That  I  a  crowned  queen  thus  can  play." 
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"All  right,  Flossy  dear  ;  and  I'll  be 

The  queen's  waiting-maid  bright  and  fair," 
Said  Maggy  now  busy.     "  Let's  see, 

Floss,  how  the  wreath  now  suits  your  hair.' 

Young  Flossy  her  image  did  catch 
Within  the  shell's  mirror,  and  cried  : 

"  I  feel  like  a  queen  as  I  watch 
The  blossoms  in  my  tresses  hide. 

"  And  give  me,  dear  Maggie,  the  stem 

Yon  lily  grows  on,  that  I  may 
Have  a  sceptre  to  match  diadem, 

And  hold  forth  my  sovereign  sway." 

"  But,  Flossy,  the  lily  is  fair 

And  now  in  the  height  of  its  bloom — 
'Twere  pity  its  blossom  to  tear 

And  leave  a  rude  stick  in  its  room 
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"  No  matter, — another  will  grow 

As  fair  in  its  place  when  'tis  set : 
Besides,  hath  the  queen,  I  would  know, 

Not  right  to  such  fair  flowers  get  ? 

"  See,  I  will  sit  here  for  my  throne, 
On  back  of  dear  mamma's  own  chair, 

And  you,  Mag,  my  subject,  shall  own 
I  am  a  great  queen  and  a  fair." 

"  But,  Flossy,"  said  Maggie,  "  Oh,  see 

The  roses  already  do  droop 
As  they  on  thy  head  dancing  be — 

They  scatter  away  from  their  loop." 

"Say,  Maggie,  how  do  1  look  now 
Sat  here  at  such  height  from  the  ground  ? 

Come,  you  be  my  subject  and  bow 
Before  your  grand  queen  brightly  crowned." 
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Fond  Maggie  was  stooping  to  play 

The  part  which  a  subject  must  act, 
When  sudden  the  chair  gave  a  sway — 

This  bird's  feeble  perch  now  had  crack'd. 

Poor  Flossy  was  dashed  to  the  floor, 
And  Maggie  soft  nursed  her,  but  she 

Just  whisper'd  :  "  Oh,  Maggie,  ne'ermore 
I'll  play  queen,"  then  slept  peacefully  ! 


-:o:- 


THE  ARTIST  &  HIS   SUBJECT. 

A  lady  sat  before  the  artist's  brush — 
A  subject  beautified  by  many  a  blush. 

(For  she  would  shortly  be  a  blooming  bri  de, 
And  this  was  token  of  her  loving  pride.) 
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11  How  would  you  have  me  place  this  lily  in 
My  hair— and  should  I  fix  it  with  this  pin 

"  Of  gold,  or  this  of  ivory  ?     Shall  I  sit 
For  the  bright  sunbeam  o'er  my  face  to  flit  ? 

"  I  know  you'll  pose  me  that  my  features  all 
May  when  depicted  make  my  bridegroom  fall 

"  In  love  anew  with  me,"  the  lady  said. 
The  artist  just  aside  his  pallet  laid, 

And  then  respectfully  replied  :  "  Madam, 
To  limn  so  fair  a  form,  much  graced  I  am ; 

"  But  may  I  ask  how  your  first  loves  did  meet — 
Since  you  seem  anxious  his  should  yours  still  greet  ? 

"  Hath  he  been  false,  or  doth  his  love  grow  cool  ?" 
11  Sir,  you're  an  artist,  I  presume,  not 
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"  An  intermeddler,"  this  proud  damsel  cried, 
As  she  could  scarce  her  frown  and  temper  hide. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  madam,  but  I  could 
Not  keep  my  wonder  back  why  your  love  should 

11  Require  to  force  pure  love  already  giv'n 
(Perfection  is  attained  when  things  are  ev'n, 

"  And  oft,  when  so,  we  spoil  effect  when  we 
By  hyperbolic  acts  make  things  agree). 

"  I'm  getting  old,  fair  damsel,  and  do  know 
How  our  bright  bubbles  we  too  strong  may  blow. 

The  lady  paused,  and  e'en  demurely  too  ; 
But  presently  did  feel  inclined  to 

Confide  in  the  old  artist's  ears  her  tale 

"  He  saw  me  first,"  she  said,  "  when  I  was  pale 
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"  And  lying  in  a  faint  from  a  foul  fall 
When  exercising  by  a  ride, — no  call 

Li  For  help  could  I  thus  make.     When  I  revived 
I  learnt  without  his  aid  I'd  ne'er  have  lived 

"  Again  ;  for  he,  with  water  from  the  stream, 
Called  from  my  brow  intelligence's  gleam. 

"  My  face  was  scarr'd,  disfigured,  and  I  felt 

As  ice  that  soon  from  kindness  warm  should  melt. 

"  He  saw  me  safe  within  my  home,  then  left 
A  sorrow'd  thief  resigning  thus  his  theft. 

"  I  said  he  left, — yes,  but  'twas  not  before 
He  vow'd  his  solemn  love  while  at  the  door. 

"  I  lay  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  constant  thought 
To  marry  him  who  saved  my  life  I  ought. 
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"  And  oh,  while  languishing  he  sent  me  flow'rs — 
Their  beauty  and  their  scent  decreased  the  hours 

"  Which  sickness  marks  upon  her  dial'd  lead, 
And  when  restored  I  promis'd  him  to  wed. 

11  And  oh,  he  is  so  good  and  kind  to  me. 
That,  sir,  is  my  love's  private  history." 

The  artist  sighed—  but  not  that  she  could  hear,— 
And  oft  his  paints  would  be  mix'd  with  a  tear. 

(He  silently  and  inwardly  thus  wept 

From  fear  that  this  maid's  joy  may  not  be  kept 

Within  her  bosom  by  this  act  to-day, 
Which  spoke  of  vanity's,  not  love's,  display.) 

He  finish'd  limning  her — the  lady  left, 

But  with  misgivings  which  her  bosom  cleft, 
«  *  * 
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A  feeble  man,  low  bow'd  by  age,  is  met 
Upon  the  roadside  dank  from  stormy  wet, 

By  some  mid-aged  and  ragged  female  who 
Bears  traces,  midst  distress,  of  well-to-do 

Days  formerly,  and  e'en  some  beauty  still. 
"  Dear  sir,  to  help  me  have  you  the  kind  will  ? 

11  I've  seen  bright,  happy  days,  but  now,  ah  now, 
Unhappy  wed,  this  widow  is  brought  low  ! 

" 1  have  raised  joys,  as  children  bubbles  raise, 
And  easier  too ;  and  have  known  flattering  praise, 

"  But  sadly  I've  remember'd  what  a  man 
Spoke  once  of  '  bubbles ' — ne'er  forget  I  can  !" 

"  How  '  we  our  bubbles  may  too  strongly  blow,'  " 
He  said.     She  cried  :  "  I  see  him  in  you  now  !" 
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ACHILLES'  LAMENT  OVER  THE 
BODY  OF  PENTHESILEA. 

Troja — thou  sepulchre  of  men, 

Who  wrote  thy  annals  with  their  sword, 

And  by  deep  indent  of  such  pen, 

Time  cannot  blot  one  glorious  word, — 

A  woman's  beauty  conquer'd  thee 
And  wreck'd  thy  royal  citadel — 

A  woman's  beauty  drew  freely 

Tears  whence  'twas  deemed  none  e'er  could  dwell. 
*  *  * 

"  And  I  have  slain  thee,  valiant  queen  ? 

Wreck'd  thus  thy  nature's  store  of  bloom, 
And  shiver'd  beauty's  glass  serene  ? 

My  tears  shall  raise  flow'rs  o'er  thy  tomb, 
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Whose  perfume  shall  as  incense  be 

Ascending  to  the  skyish  shrine 
To  mingle  with  the  purity 

Celestials  wear  combined  with  thine. 
I  did  not  think  that  Death  could  leave 

Such  lovely  ruins  from  his  shock ; 
Or  that  the  darkest  night  would  leave 

Such  an  aurora,  which  doth  mock 
And  daze  the  neighb'ring  starry  lights. 

Nor  did  I  deem  old  Death  could  paint, 
With  his  black  colours  mix'd  in  nights, 

On  dust  the  semblance  of  a  saint. 
Ere  my  too  warlike  hand  did  strike 

Thee  down,  I  saw  one  pattern  of 
Thy  fairness,  but,  alas,  now— like 

A  broken  mirror  which  I  love — 
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I  view  thy  beauty  multiplied 

Within  the  fragments  at  my  feet ! 
And  I  have  shiver'd  it  ?    I'd  hide 

These  tears  but  that  I  deem  them  meet : 
Thy  passing  beauty,  wreck'd  by  me, 

Exhales  that  wat'ry  grief  of  soul 
Which,  till  to-day,  no  eye  did  see : 

If  ^Ethon  e'en  could  not  control 
Emotion  at  his  master's  death 

But  shed  some  tears  o'er  Pallas'  corse, 
I'd  lack  a  soul  a  horse  thus  hath, 

And  shew  a  nature  lower,  worse. 
I'll  not  be  shamed  by  a  rude  beast, 

Nor  will  despise  a  tear  divine, — 
Man  can  be  gods  by  this  at  least, 

For  then  his  higher  self  doth  shine. 
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I  fain  would  break,  or  throw  away, 

This  cruel  sword  that  thus  did  cleave 
Beauty  and  valour  great  to-day — 

Did  still  thy  snowy  bosom's  heave — 
Did  close  thy  tender  eyelids  o'er 

Their  sparkling  lights  (like  pearly  clouds 
Folding  two  stars  to  shine  no  more, 

Or  as  the  night  the  day  enshrouds) 
I  fain  would  do  this  happily, 

But  that  my  country's  fate  it  holds  : 
I  could  not  see  her  wreck'd  like  thee, 

Her  beauty  wrapt  in  Ruin's  folds. 
Sleep,  royal  Amazon  and  brave, 

Serenely  in  thy  wakeless  sleep  : 
I  cannot  now  thy  fair  life  save, 

But,  oh,  pure  crystals  I  can  weep ! 


.Si 
Hark  !  There's  the  signal  calling  me 

To  battle ;  but  why  thou  hast  slept 
So  idly,  /  will  speak  for  thee, 

And  Greece  shall  know  Achilles  wept !' 


■:o: 


THE  VASE. 

"  Come,  Kate,  and  let  us  fill  the  vase 
With  flowers  fresh,  for  all  the  old 

Are  faded  from  their  earthen  case, 
And  in  decay  their  petals  fold." 

"  I  keep  them  water'd  daily,  too ; 

But  still  their  bloom  fades  all  away. 
It  seems  but  vain,  Mary,  for  you 

Or  me  to  tend  them  ev'ry  day.'' 
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"  Yes,  flow'rs  will  fade,  dear  Kate,  from  out 

Their  jar  of  clay  though  water'd  oft  : 
When  pluck'd  whence  they  most  genial  sprout, 

Doom'd  is  their  pleasing  fragrance  soft." 
ct  Is  it  not  so,  dear  Mary,  with 

Our  human  friendships  ?     As  they  fade 
From  out  our  hearts  we  twine  a  wreath 

Of  newer  blossoms  Love  hath  made." 

AN  ADDRESS 

(Through  their  Commanding  Officer,  Captain  Cheese), 

To  the  "  D  "  Company  ist  V.B.  South  Wales  Borderers,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  annual  supper,  19th  January,  1894. 

Let  music  roll  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

And  let  the  lamps  (which  borrow  from  your  souls 

Their  essenced  light  of  glory's  readiness) 

Flood  all  the  air  which  impregnates  your  hearts ; 
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Let  tongues  their  diapason  pleasures  stir, 
And  let  the  crimson  liquid  gild  your  wit ; 
Let  bosoms  mutual  heave  with  "  Auld  Lang  Synes  " 
(Perchance  old  comrades,  too,  may  claim  just  one  !) 
And  let  meet  revelry  beguile  your  time, — 
Tis  peace  around — joy  lights  your  hearts  and  homes. 
But  be  ye  ready  (as  was  Belgium  once) 
To  instant  quit  the  wanton  tricks  of  sport, 
And  answer  with  your  bayonets  the  threat 
Which  war  might  spiteful  whisper  in  your  ears. 
What,  though  the  annals  of  the  selfish  world 
Record  the  cavalry  its  martial  pomp, 
And  saddles  are  the  thrones  of  battle  ere, 
And  Glory's  hurricanes  are  stirrup'd  high  : 
Though  Pharaoh  boasted  fifty  thousand  horse ; 
Epaminondas  into  battle  rode 
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Triumphant  with  five  thousand  cavalry  ; 
And  Alexander  with  sev'n  thousand  strong ; 
Though  Xerxes'  horse  neigh'd  vengeance  chief  at  Greece 
From  out  of  his  army  of  five  million  men  ; 
And  Datis  with  ten  thousand  cavalry ; 
Though  Marlborough  depended  on  his  horse 
For  victory  on  Blenheim's  fatal  plain ; 
Though  mounted  Cossacks  chiefly  did  despoil 
The  fleeing  Frenchmen  from  lost  Moscow's  prize ; 
Though  Balaclava  memorised  our  horse ; 
Though  cavalry  decided  battles  of 
Leuthen  and  Leipsic  and,  too,  Winchester ; 
Though  Bliicher's  horse  helped  us  at  Waterloo, 
'Twas  British  bayonets  responded  to 
The  one  command  :  "  Up,  guards,  and  at  'em  now !" 
Sage  Chabrias,  th'  Athenian  general 
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(Four  centuries  ere  Christ's  redeeming  Birth) 
Was  parent  to  the  conqu'ring  martial  mode 
Of  welcoming  the  bloody  foe  to  death 
Upon  his  army's  knee  with  upturn'd  spears. 
Horatius  with  a  single  blade  on  foot 
Alone  kept  back  Porsenna's  army  ail : 
'Twas  but  the  single,  leading  weapon  of 
Leonidas  on  foot  which  chiefly  held 
'Gainst  Persia's  legions  (till  the  twilight  came 
Of  that  sev'nth  day  of  August  forty  eight, 
When  but  a  traitor  spoiled  his  bravery) 
That  narrow  sepulchre  Thermopylae  : 
Troy's  warlike  pride  bow'd  to  Achilles'  blade  : 
Napoleon's  flower'd,  mightiest  cavalry 
Rush'd  to  their  tomb  in  England's  kneeling  square, 
Thus  glory  tips  our  footmen's  bayonet. 
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Then,  lose  no  faith  within  yourselves,  or  be 

Out-dazzled  by  the  glitt'ring  cavalry 

(And  though  unlike  old  Persia's  choicest  men, 

Who  went  to  battle  with  gold  crested  arms) 

Ye  may  repeat  tradition's  noble  past 

And  rear  a  monument  on  native  soil 

Which  brave  the  spite  of  stern,  chaotic  Time. 

May  ye  your  leader  cause  to  utter  words 

More  cheerful  than  did  Buonaparte  when  he, 

Retreating  from  lost  Moscow  on  that  eve 

The  twelfth  of  cold  December  eighteen-twelve, 

Did  rub  and  warm  his  hands  before  some  logs 

Within  a  Russian  peasant's  lowly  hut, 

And  murmur  with  a  punctuating  sigh  : 

"  Ah,  this  is  pleasanter  than  Moscow  now  !" 


If  each  one  of  your  gallant  band  when  war 
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Claim  for  its  prize  his  glorious,  noble  life, 
Might  not  breathe  out  the  echoed,  final  words 
Of  proud  Napoleon  :  "  Head  of  the  army  !" 
Each  man  might  utter  with  his  death-drawn  sigh 
The  fitful,  final  voiceful  whisper  of 
Poetic  Byron  :  "  I  must  slumber  now," — 
Sleep  tranquil  from  a  life  by  glory  closed. 
Thus  shall  each  fade  and,  like  the  setting  sun, 
Leave  on  the  hov'ring  clouds,  view'd  by  the  world, 
A  richly  tinted  legacy  to  Time. 
And  he  shall  thus  e'en  sov'reign's  fate  excel — 
The  scaffold'd  Mary  ;  broken-hearted  Bess  ; 
The  anchorited  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  and  he 
So  bankrupt  both  in  means  and  glory  all 
The  Fourteenth  Louis  ;  solemn  Cromwell,  too, 
Who  was  but  shrouded  in  anxiety  ; 
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And  lo,  the  greatest  yet  of  these  behold 
Confined  within  and  by  a  dungeon  choked — 
That  eagle  whose  fierce  eyes  flash'd  lightnings  forth 
And  held  the  world  within  its  talon'd  vice, 
Napoleon  !  Cleaving  now  the  heav'ns  no  more, 
His  plumage  flutters  'gainst  a  cage's  bars  : 
His  world's  applause  but  echoes  in  a  vault. 
He  who  could  juggle  with  a  hemisphere, 
And  nations  hold  within  his  warlike  hand, — 
He  who  could  dim  the  sun  o'er  empires  all, 
Now  sighs  within  the  twilight  of  the  blaze 
Which  drew  him  late  to  Glory's  lustrous  sphere. 
The  eagle's  eagle  flaps  its  dusky  wings 
Aloft  and  folds  the  life  in  palling  gloom. 
As  Bloody  Mary  on  her  last  sick  bed, 
At  news  that  Calais  had  been  captured,  raised 
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Herself  and  joyful  murmur'd  :  "  When  I  die, 
"  Take  out  my  heart,  and  you  will  find  '  Calais  ' 
"  Writ  on  it,"  may  each  war-struck  heart  of  yours 
Reveal  th'  inscription  "  England  "  nobly  there  ! 

Farewell. 

May  yet  your  martial  bugle-call 
Be  long  to  sound — more  loth  than  ye  t'  obey. 
But  should  some  foe,  with  sacrilegious  soul, 
Pollute  old  England's  shores  to  spoil  her  peace, 
Seize  nobly  then  your  bayonet  and  fight 
In  God's  high  Name,  in  England's,  love's,  your  own  ! 
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ODE 

Inscribed  to  Lord  Tredegar  on  the  occasion  of  his  Lordship's  being  presented 
with  the  Freedom  of  Brecon,  21st  May,  1894. 

By  all  respected  as  a  noble  good, 

And  honour'd  as  a  Welsh  fraternal  man ; 

By  chiefly  us.  by  England,  by  the  world, 

Revered,  applauded,  as  a  soldier  brave, 

We  ask,  with  fitful  pride,  that  thou  accept 

The  Freedom  of  our  Borough  (of  our  hearts 

Thou  long  hast  had  the  loving  "  freedom"  best.) 

Rome  gave  her  heroes  Triumphs  nominal, 

But  Brecon  gives  thee  Triumph's  triumph — Love. 

Thou  hast  a  gilded  letter  added  to 

The  annals  of  our  smiling  mother  Wales  : 

Nor  man  nor  time  can  blot  the  symbol  out. 
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We  are  but  men  and  have  but  human  hearts 

Whose  richest  eloquence  they  selfish  keep 

Defying  pen  or  tongue  to  it  translate, 

Else  would  we  more  deserving  speak  our  joy 

To  welcome  such  a  worthy  citizen. 

Our  home  is  thine — our  hearth,  our  heart-beats  thine, 

Fraternal  offspring  'neath  the  homely  roof 

(Without  such  deeds  as  thine  on  that  red  plain 

Of  Balaclava,  we,  nor  England,  Wales, 

Would  have  a  home,  or  peaceful  resting-place). 

The  gallant  Welshmen's  blood  then  petrified, 

And  lying  silent  there  in  tombless  graves, 

Shall  ever,  like  the  ruby's  frozen  fire 

Doth  lantern  midnight — illumine  all  time : 

The  lightnings  from  the  prisms  of  this  gem 

Shoot  forth  rubescent  glory  to  our  Land, 
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Yea,  such  hard-frozen  carmine  from  their  lives 

Shall  rubify  the  night  as  well  as  day, 

And  stand  unique— as  Burmah's  ruddy  stone, — 

The  spark  from  off  the  anvil  struck  by  war, 

Like  that  from  off  the  August  evening  sun 

("  Unique  ?"     The  jasper's  sev'nteen  colours  pale 

Before  the  vivid  ruby's  single  ray  ; 

The  purple  chrysoprase — like  a  starr'd  night — 

Fades,  near  the  ruby,  in  dawn's  crimson  blush  ; 

The  timid  fiery  waves  of  chrysolite 

Ebb  to  that  carmined  majesty  of  light.) 

Such  is  the  "  gem  "  our  Nation  prizes  more 

(To  which  thou  lend'dst  a  deathless  noble  tint) 

Than  Charles  the  Bald  did  his,  at  Grandson  lost ; 

More  than  Rudolph  the  second  Austrian  did  ; 

More  than  did  Henry  at  hot  Agincourt  : 
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Wales  wears  hers  prouder  than  Kate  Arragon, 

Or  China's  Emp'ror  centuries  ago  : 

The  largest  worldly  ruby  is  the  boast 

Of  Russia's  Court  (the  Third  Gustavus  gave 

Unto  her  Empress)  but  fond  Wales  doth  boast 

Of  that  best  stone  her  blood  hath  rubified  ! 

We  only  feel  that  our  exchange  to-day 

Is  one  of  Glauci  et  Diomedis 

Per?nutatio — our  Borough  doth  but  give 

A  feeble  tribute  to  thy  rich  deserts. 

Long  may  thy  venerable  years  preserve 

The  living  tie  of  friendship  Brecon  makes  ; 

Yet,  mem'ry's  wreath  of  roses  ne'er  shall  fade 

Or  lose  one  scent,  for  Time  the  nosegay  holds  ! 
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